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TELLING THE BEES. 


Out of the house where the slumberer lay, 
Grandfather came one summer day, 
And under the pleasant orchard trees 
He spake this wise to the murmuring bees: 
‘The clover-bloom that kissed her feet 
And the posey-bed where she used to play 
Have honey store, but none so sweet 
As ere our little one went away. 
© bees, sing soft, and bees, sing low; 
For she is gone who loved you so.’’ 


A wonder fell on the listening bees, 
Under those pleasant orchard trees, 
And in their toil that summer day 
Even their murmuring seemed to say : 
‘*Child, O child, the grass is cool, 
And the posies are waking to hear the song 
Of the bird that swings by the shaded pool, 
Waiting for one that tarrieth long.’’ 
*T was so they called to the little one then. 
As if to call her back again. 


O gentle bees, I have come to say 
That grandfather fell asleep to-day, 
And we know by the smile on grandfather's face 
He has found his dear one’s ’biding place. 
So, bees, sing soft, and bees, sing low, 
As over the honey-field you sweep- 
To the trees abloom and the flowers ablow, 
Sing of grandfather fast asleep; 
And ever beneath these orchard trees 
Find cheer and shelter, gentle bees. 


—EUGENE FYELD. cs 
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Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 
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to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Nore.—One reader writes: 
““T have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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‘**My Wire came pretty near calling me 
honey last night.” 


‘So ?”’ 
* Yes. She called me beeswax.’’ 
- 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, of McHenry Co., IIl., 


wrote us July 10: 


‘+102 degrees in the shade to-day. I don’t 
remember a day so hot before. Neither do I 
remember so dry a summer before. Much of 


the grass looks as dead as in winter. A very 
blue time for bee-keepers.” 
> 
THE AUSTRALIAN BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW 


is the latest¥candidate for the favor of bee- 


keepers. Pity that a journal so neatly gotten 
up could not have had a name all its own, 
without the danger of its getting mixed up 
with a very excellent bee-paper published on 
this side of the globe. 


Mr. J. T. Hairston, of Cherokee Nation, 
Ind. Ter., wrote us July 9, as follows: 


** We are having the most disastrous drouth 
and hot weather ever experienced here. Corn 
and hay are beyond help, bees are doing 
nothing, so no surplus honey. 

‘I was waylaid and shot April 12, my 
thigh being broken, and also badly cut. Iam 
crippled for life. Six weeks later my little 
girl, Jennie, had her hand crushed in a feed- 
mill. It had to be amputated. 

‘*T have 175 colonies of bees.’’ 


Surely, Mr. Hairston has more than his 


share of troubles. All our readers will sym- 


pathize with him in his many misfortunes. 
=> 


Mr. GEorGE B. Wuitcoms’s home apiary 
is shown on page 455. It will be observed 
that he has both the unpainted and the 
painted hives, preferring the formerin that 
excessively wet climate. The stands used for 
them are the best kind for there, and he 
thinks the 


Multnomah County 


advice given that person in 
was poor, when he was 
told that hives on the ground or near it, and 
covered with jsnow, were all right. Mr. W. 
has seen the snow so full of water there that 
it would fill the hives and drown the bees. In 
fact, a neighbor bee-keeper, Mr. Christensen, 
lost 40 odd colonies just that way. Also an 
observatory hive containing one comb would 
not work there, as the nights are too cool at 
any time of the year. 

Mr. Whitcomb had 
of Simon A. 


County, and spent a few days in knocking 


ust bought the apiary 
Nickerson, situated in Linn 
out the swarming-fever; he believed he had 
succeeded completely. Mr. Nickerson is one 
of the old subscribers to the American Bee 
Journal,’ and has been counted one of the 
bestybee-keepers in,Oregon in his time, but he 
has been rapidly failing for the past two 
years, until now his lower limbs are com- 
pletely paralyzed, and he is bedfast, being 
able to move only the upper part of his body, 
with a cord suspended from the ceiling, to 


which a handle is fastened. This is sad in- 


deed. 
Injlooking over Mr. Nickerson’s apiary, Mr. 
Whitcomb can see the history of bee-keeping 





for a number of years past. 
his colonies were in modern 
of the 8-frame and dummy-tx 
afew were in the old 10-fra 
edge A. I. Root pattern of 
which there are 30 or more 
along the fence. 

The solar wax-extractor is 
the Porter bee-escape; the A 
drone trap, and numerous othe 
been tried, but the best thing M) 
for real, downright good servic« 
frame-tongs. They are like plier 
wide enough when open to slip oy 
bar and hold it firmly between tw 
in each jaw) that are pressed into 
when closed; while one of the jaw 
than the other, so as to be use 
apart supers, hive-covers, ete. | 
thinks it is the best tool for hand 
bees ‘that he ever saw, as with 
manipulate the frames with one 
keeping the smoker in the other. 


Mr. A. I. 
trouble for the government. He is 


Root is in danger of i 
tirely satisfied with its course in the 
thinks the Agricultura 


issue a bulletin 


problem, and he 
Department might 


tobacco just as well as about beans, su 


eggs, etc., giving its value as an article 
steady consumption. 
Bee-Culture: 


He says in Gleanir 


I wish I had influence enough wit 
Agricultural Department at Washing! 
induce it to puBlish a bulletin with a head 
something like this: 


‘* Tobacco, and its General Effect 
Human Family. Should its Cultivatio 
Dissemination be Encouraged or Discour 
aged ?”’ 

Then I should like to havea closing cha 
something like this: 


‘* The Effect of Tobacco on Children and 


Young People. Should its Use be Pri 
to those under acertain Age ? If eo, what A¢g 
Also a Consideration of the Cigarette Ila 


RoBert W. Pouuey, of Middlese ( 
Mass., writing us June 10, said: 


‘I have successfully transferred 
Italianized, and fed up weak colonies 
items taken from the American 
besides wintering bees safely: and 
all the good I know about bees I hav 
out of that paper. It is needless to 
[ am very much pleased with it.” 


fee Ji 


- 


Mr. E. E. Hasry, of Lucas Co., O 
us July 5, as follows: 


‘I didn’t think, with such bad 
and bad spring, that such a rush of 
the greatest for some years—woul: 
thought there would be almost nm 
atall. That’s the way when we 
The unexpected happens.”’ 
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me Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.. 


The MoneETTE Queen ug 
Device is a fine thing ! n 
catching and clippi! 7 
wings. We mail it f 
or will send it FREE 
mium for sending us ‘ 
subscriber to the Bee 
= a year at $1.00; or for? 

mail the Bee Journal uf 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 
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rhe Na- 


Association (or the bal- 


Thousand Members of the 
Bee-Keepers’ 
200) which we are 
the 


about trying to 


secure among readers of the American 


Bee Journal, are comingin slowly. As prom- 


ised, we begin to pubish the list of those that 
are going to help make up the number neces- 
time of the 


Since we 


sary to have an even 1000 by the 


Buffalo convention in 
began this effort, 


September 
we have received the follow- 
ing names with a dollar each 


fe Phillips. H. B. Shoonover. 

W. J. Forehand. C. H. Harlan. 

We hope by another week to havea much 
larger list of names of new members to pub- 
lish 


a 
Are We Doing Our Best in 
ing ?— While the 


say, and are doing some 


Breed- 
theorizers are having their 
good by stirring up 


toa full knowledge of what is required in 


fi le of 
they 


scientific breeding, are the rank and 


bee-keepers doing their best with 
? It is not 
inderstand that if he 


what 


do know difficult for any one to 


has a colony that gives 


twice as much as the average in surplus, and 


if he 


gets 


another that gives only half as much, 


makes his increase by swarming, and 


more swarms from the 
that his stock 


of better. 


poorest than from the 
will 


best, grow worse instead 


And yet are there not thousands 


who will get their increase just by allowing 
the bees to have control of swarming? And 
in that case is it not generally the case that 


the poorest the 


We can not control the matter of 


storers do most swarming ? 


mating toa 


very 


great extent, but are pains taken to con- 


it as far as possible? Are drones super- 


in poor colonies and encouraged in the 


vest If wedothe best we can with what 


ve have and with what we know, will we not 
be doing a good deal better than we are now 
loing ? These are trite words, but it is none 
the less important to stir up your pure minds 


way of remembrance. 
oe 

Bee-Keeping on 
eeper is down 


Paper.—If a _ bee 
with a fit of the 
him up is to give 


blues, one 


way to cheer him a good 


upply of reading-matter about bees, taking 


an average lot as agricultural and 
that 


bee-departments that are 


found in 


other papers. It is true some agricul- 
tural papers have 
but most 

ie-able. In the 


article of 


reliable, of them are more or less 


Twentieth Century Farmer 


S an some length telling about 


“traveling bee-colonies’’ owned by C. l. 


Graham, in California. Some of the items 
may be of interest to the readers of the 
American Bee Journal, who are left to sep- 


arate fact from fiction. 

The renascent activity of bees depends upon 
the coming of spring flowers, and early in the 
season it is move them before 


easy to they 


themselves from the winter's 
When Mr. 
April, it 


would desert 


have aroused 


listlessness. moved his 
they 


while 


Graham 
bees in was predicted that 


him by the wayside, for 
winter, it 
considered impossible to move them 
The 


traveling at night. 


bees may be moved in is generally 
in the 
active season. difficulty was solved by 
the size 
it holding 300 colo- 
the 


wagon, 


He hasa wagon 
of a flat-car with crate on 
crate is 
the 
before day- 


darkness 
slipped from the car to the 


nies. Under cover of 
and 
bees taken to some 
light. 


‘ strained.”’ 


sweet bower 


When the combs are full the honey is 


The same from 


describing the Cuban 


paper contains an extract 
the New Orleans Times, 
bee. It says ‘** he” is quite different from the 
The 


slovenly, 


American bee. Cuban bee is 


trifling, 


lazy. 
almost looking like a drone 


when compared with the American bee. 


‘The Cuban bee 
ment when he 


has a sort of oxcart move- 
about his work. The 
American bee is snappy, quick, and almost 
electrical. Now, why is this? I have my 
own theory, and I base it upon the broadest 
principle of science, a principle universally 
recognized for its potency in the shaping of 
character. It is a matter of environment. 


voes 


‘“*The Cuban bee has been surrounded by 
slow methods and awkward, crude ways of 
doing things. He simply reflects the life, the 
mannerisms and the methods about him. He 
is still the bee of the oxeart age, and buzzes 
about his business in an oxeart gait. Heisa 
Cuban to the manor born. The American 
bee’s industry may be accounted for in the 
same way. He is a natural-born hustler. He 


is an Amcrican, full-blooded and full-fledged.” 
- 

What Do We Know About Breed- 

ing ?—Several writers have had considerable 


to say as to the ignorance of bee-keepers with 
thing like the intelligent breed- 
It is probably a fact that among 
cattle, 
found so 


regard to an) 
ing of bees. 


the breeders of horses, swine, poultry, 


ete., there will not be much ignor 


to be 


it is well 


ance as to the laws of breeding as is 
found among breeders of 
that of late 
arousing attention to the subject, albeit it may 


many that 


bees. So 
so much has been 
be in the wish of 


more of instruc- 


tion had been given by those who find fault 
with the lack of knowledge. To the ques- 


tion: ‘What do we know about breeding ’””’ 


the plain answer probably must be, 
nothing. 
After all, are 


bee-keepers so greatiy to 


said by way of 


little or 





blame for this? In will 
rank with breeders of 


other 


intelligence they 
other classes, 
should 


breeding. 


probably 


and things being equal, they 


know as much about the laws of 


But other things are not equal. The breeder 


of horses may make himself acquainted with 


the laws of breeding, and in applying those 


laws for best results one of his chief cares, if 
not his chiefest care, is to make a wise selec- 


tion of the two intended parents of his future 


stock. Without this care in selection his 
efforts will count for little. In the case of 
the bee-keeper such selection has been con- 


sidered next to impossible of accomplishment. 
Of what avail tostudy carefully just the drone 


that should meet a certain queen, if the con- 
trol of that drone is entirely out of the ques- 
for the fact, 


which is not here denied, that bee-keep- 


tion? There is excuse 
fact, 


ers know less about breeding than the breeders 


if it bea 


of any other class of stock. 


At thes 


were 


ame time it would be a gain if more 


known as to the laws of breeding. Pos- 


sibly we are just on the eve of entire control 


of fertilization, and it would be a wise thing 


to prepare for it inadvance. Even if we have 
control of the 
it will do no 


only a very limited mating of 
the 


limited 


have all 
that 


queens, harm to 


knowledge thatcan be used in 
control. 
— 


Are Long Tongues of Value Per Se? 


In‘ an ablearticle which we copy on page 


153, Frederick B. Simpson says: 


‘To my mind the long 
too much like treating a 
the disease itse/f. I believe that long tongues 
are of value only in so far as they represent 
an increase in vigor; or, in other words, only 
when such increased length is the direct result 
of increased use of the tongue, 
greater activity and vigor.”’ 


tongue agitation is 


symptom instead of 


indicating 
That might be understood as 
itself 


only as it is a sign of 


meaning that 


in and of there is no value in along 


tongue, other qualities, 
in the the 
special 
Italian. It is 


just as there is no value bands of 


Italian only as they are a sign of 
qualities 


doubtful that Mr. 


possessed by the 


Simpson meant 


just this, 


for elsewhere he says, ‘** Other things being 
equal, I want long tongues.” 
Given two bees exactly alike in all other 


respects, one having a longer tongue than the 
and there is no question that the longer 
would the 


flower-tubes 


other, 


tongue have advantage wherever 


there were a little deeper than 


the reach of the shorter tongue, and vet 
At the 


time it is a mistake to suppose that the length 


with- 
in reach of the longer tongue, same 
of tongue 18 an exact 


different 


gauge of the 


bees. The bee 


value of 


two with shorter 


tongue may have extra diligence to make up 


for shortness of tongue 
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Number of Frames in an Extracting Super. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


HAS. DADANT & SON :—We take the liberty to ask you for your 

valued advice and experience in regard to frames to use in extracting 

supers. The object is, whether or not you consider it advantageous 

to use less frames in an extracting super than in the brood-chamber 
below, when the extracting super is of the same width as the brood- 
chamber which commonly takes 10 frames. Kindly give the number of 
frames you would recommend as most practical to use in an extracting 
super of the above-mentioned description.—J acon WAGNER. 


The combs containing honey are usually thicker than 
those used for brood, and for that reason apiarists have 
universally adopted a wider receptacle for extracting supers 
than for the brood-chamber. The honey-sections used gen- 
erally are the 1% inches in width. In an eight-frame hive, 
six sections are used in the width, leaving a small space for 
followers. In the ten-frame hive only seven sections are 
used, and this leaves a still greater space for followers. 

In an extracting super the number of shallow frames 
to be used should be at least one less than in the lower 
story. For this reason we do not like any super frames 
which occupy fixed distances. We want to be able to use 
more or less frames, according to their condition. In an 
ordinary ten-frame hive, we would not begin with more 
than nine frames in the super, equally distanced. After 
the combs are built out by the bees, they are thicker, and 
the number can be reduced to eight in the space formerly 
occupied by nine. The bees lengthen out the cells and 
make a thicker comb out of each. There is less handling, 
less uncapping,and more honey. We used old style Quinby 
hives years ago, which contained only eight frames of 
brood-comb. In some of these hives we successfully har- 
vested extracted honey on six combs ‘Those combs there- 
fore occupied about two inches each from center to center. 

With a hive in which the combs occupy fixed distances, 
such a spreading of the frames would be inconvenient, 
and in some styles of hives it would be entirely impossible. 
So the loose-hanging frame hive, which has _ sneeringly 
been called a ‘‘ rattle-box’’ by some apiarists, is certainly 
advantageous in this case. 

In our large hives, measuring 16's inches in width, we 
use a super slightly narrower—16 inches inside—and this is 
supplied with 10 frames at the outset. Then the number is 
often reduced to nine after the combs have been built out. 
The extra comb is employed to start some new colony in its 
super. It is a bait. 

One has to experience the advantage of wide extract- 
ing-combs to realize fully the gain in time and honey 
secured by this method. It is no more labor to uncap a 
comb weighing five pounds, than to uncap one of the same 
surface weighing only three pounds. It is really easier to 
uncap the former than the latter, for there is no danger of 
running the knife into the edge of the wood of the frame, 
and a single stroke suffices to remove the seal from an entire 
side of the comb. 

In inducing the bees to build thick super-combs, we are 
not running ‘counter to their instincts, for they will of their 
own accord build very thick combs where the opportunity 
offers. I have measured a comb built ina corner of a box, 
the cells of which were 214 inches deep on one side, the 
other side being only a trifle more than the usual depth. 

In addition to the advantages above enumerated, there 
is another advantage in the deep cells, in the fact that they 
usually efficiently keep the queen out of the supers, for she 
does not lay—can not lay It is true that if 
she is short of room, the bees will sometimes cut the cells 
down to the proper depth for her laying, but this is very 
exceptional. 

My advice for extracting frames in a ten-frame hive is 
to use not to exceed nine of the,former, over the ten brood- 
combs. Hancock Co., II. 

—____—_~-e-»_____ 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a yo pores tm advance, 





we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 





No. 3.—Some Reminiscences of an Old Bee-K 


BY THADDEUS SMITH. 


eeper, 


introduction of the 
frame hive. I have not the statistics or the history o¢ 
either event before me to enable me to give the exact dates 
and can speak only in a general way from recollection: py: 
both came about the same time, and in so doing gave a new 
interest in bee-keeping and in bee-literature, and that won. 
derful impetus to the growth of the business in this coup. 
try that the last half-century has witnessed. 


Many persons engaged in other pursuits—sony: 
had never kept bees, and others who had onlya fey 
nies—now became greatly interested in the subject; ana 
this interest led to an investigation, both theoretical ang 
practical; and as this investigation proceeded some by came 
quite fascinated with the business. The ease with which 
one could examine the internal economy of the hive with 
the movable-combs, and to introduce to a colony of nati 
bees a queen oI a new race and color, and seeing the 
natives gradually disappearing until in a few weeks they 
would all be gone and the new race occupying their places, 
afforded means of verifying and demonstrating many 
interesting facts in the natural history of the bee. The 
short life of a worker-bee in the working season wasa 
revelation that astonished many who always supposed bees 
lived several years; but the ocular demonstration of this 
by the introduction of an Italian queen would convince the 
most skeptical. And so were many other facts in the his- 
tory of this wonderful insect demonstrated. 


This new interest in bees caused by the Italian bee, 
resulted in adding many new workers to the ranks of bee- 
keepers. Some thought they would find ita pleasant and 
profitable occupation in producing honey on a large scale 
for the market, asthe Italians were said, by the vendors, to 
be greatly superior to the natives as honey-gatherers 
Others saw a prospect of gain in rearing queens for sale at 
prices from $5 to $20 each; and the country was soon 
flooded with queen-breeders until The price got down to one 
dollar or less, and profits still made at that. 

Manufacture of patented and non-patented hives, also 
sprung up all over the country. An impetus was given to 
every department of the business. The literary depart- 
ment was greatly augmented, and we had new authors of 
bee-books, and pamphlets numerous, and many new con- 
tributors to the bee-papers from all classes and professions, 
some of whom have been of great advantage and a bless- 
ing to the fraternity. 

I think it can safely be said that had it not been for the 
Italian bee, Mr. A. I. Root would never have gotten up that 
interest and sustained enthusiasm on the subject that led 
him to give upa pleasant and profitable occupation to go 
into the bee-business. And just to think of the conse- 
quences! The bee-keeping public would never have seen 
those wonderfully interesting and instructive letters of 
‘* Novice ’’ printed in the early volumes of the American 
Bee Journal. Gleanings in Bee-Culture would never have 
appeared; neither would that standard work on the honey- 
bee—the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture’’—have been printed; 
nor would those great manufacturing and industrial esta! 
lishments with all their various branches and departments, 
be in existence to-day. Under the stimulus of the mov- 
able-comb hive and Italian bee, many others were induced 
to go into the business who became prominent writers for 
the bee-papers, or large honey-producers and queen-breed- 
ers and hive patentees, whose names are worthy of record 
and a sketch of their work would be interesting if time 
and space would permit. 

The movable-frame hive caused much rivalry. and 
some jealousies, between the patentee and vendors. and 
they spoke and wrote of each other in not very compli - 
tary terms—in fact, in language hardly admissible in polite 
society ; but there were still more rivalry and jealousy, and 
bickering, between the queen-breeders and sellers of It 
queens that had now sprung up all over the country 
matter of contention was the purity of their quee: d 
their offspring. Each party would contend that he hac ' 
only Simon-pure article, and intimate, sometimes it 
assertions, that the bees of competitors were impur a 
fraud. Various tests of purity were advocated that d 
still more confusion to the matter. One writer, ; 
— over the matter, said: 


HE Italian bee was introduced into this country abou, 
1860, or soon after the i 
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‘One dealer in Italian bees says ‘the workers are dist 
from the natives by a yellow band around the abdomen: ano 
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ee yellow bands or rings;’ a third makes the markings of the 
a test of purity; a fourth tests the purity of a queen by her 
reny: and a fifth makes the very amiable disposition of the worker, 
e ‘impeeccability of temper,’ a test of purity. A person entirely 
‘uainted with Italian bees, after hearing the different opinions of 
doetors. if he purchased a queen, purity guaranteed, would 
know where to look for a reliable test.’’ 


As a matter of course, the writer became very much 
interested in these new bees. I had kept bees all my life, 
nd as soon as I heard of the Langstroth movable-comb 
hive I adopted it—in 1862 or 1863, I think—and I determined 
to have some of these new bees. 

s I have stated in another articie, I came to Pelee 

i, Lake Erie, in 1866, and one of the first things I did 

to inquire about bees, and I found that there was only 

colony on the Island, and I bought that, and went to 

main shore of Ontario and bought two more colonies. 

[hese I soon had transferred to Langstroth hives. I found 

that the Island abounded in good bee-pastures, especially 

the unbroken forest of basswood, and Iam a great lover of 
honey as well as bees. 

About thistime a number of breeders of Italian queens 
had come to Kelley’s Island, Ohio, because there were no 
black bees there, and it was beyond the flight of black bees 
from the main shore, consequently they could rear pure 
queens without the possibility of having them mated with 
black drones. Kelley’s Island being only a short distance 
from Pelee Island—just across the international boundary 
line—I had a fine opportunity to see these bees, and was 
not long in taking advantage of it. I founda number of 
queen-breeders there— Aaron Benedict, W. A. Flanders— 
‘* Professor ’’ Flanders with his Apiarian Institute and bee- 
charm ; and my friend, Charles Carpenter, one of the earli- 
est settlers of Kelley’s Island, and the first person to demon- 
strate the adaptability of the Island to grape-growing, 
was also engaged in rearing queens. I paid Mr. Carpenter 
>10 for two queens, fine and beautiful ones, of course. I 
got them home all right and successfully introduced them 
to two of my colonies. 

The humorous side of queen-rearing on Kelley’s Island 
was given by the editor of the Ohio Farmer in his paper in 
1807, after a visit to the Island. He tells what he saw there 
as follows: 


W. A. FLANDERS THE BEE-Man.—Prof. W. A. Flanders—you may 
have heard of him—has his Apiarian Institute on Kelley’s Island, and 
ourse we visited his institution. Mr. Flanders has a host of bee- 
families dwelling in busy harmony under every green tree in the 
shborhood, Talk of big prices for Merino rams! Flanders can et 
ore money for an Italian queen-bee, with three rings around her tail, 
han any ram-peddler can get for the best Vermont Merino in his 
flock. Flanders showed us (in a vial of alcohol) one of these amiable 


ittle female sovereigns that had lately fallen in a duel with another 
ainiable little female sovereign, for which, he declared with a sich 

which came from as low down as the seat of his broad pantaloons 

that he would not have taken $60! Bugsisriz! But then the thing 
can be settled by arithmetic. Here are 50 other amiable little sover- 
eigns, bred from this insect in the vial, for each of which Flanders 
can take from %20 to $25. The demonstration is plain-—a little insect 


not so big as a toothpick, worth more money than a shorthorn bull! 
rhe idea would be ridiculous if it were not true. But Flanders has 
mproved upon the original Dr. Jacob Townsend, and instead of being 
atistied with the orthodox full-blood Italian with three rings, has 
me one better, and showed us a queen of his rearing with four rings 
und her body, all of the royal purple and gold.” 
(To be continued. 


in-breeding—If ‘Practiced, it Should Be Sparingly 
and With Good Judgment. 


BY FREDERICK B. SIMPSON, 


lis to be regretted that those friends who have been 
foremost in agitating the subject of in-breeding, have 
not yet gone beyond vague generalities, and given us 
ne specific information which would be of direct benefit 
) the practical bee-keeper. In this connection Mr. A. C. 
‘ler,in May 1 Gleanings, might well make his require- 
uts for a successful queen-bee breeder more complete by 
ding acollege education as another requisite. There is 
possible doubt about the great aid these requirements 
uld prove to the queen-rearer; but is it not very excep- 
nal when a bee-keeper possesses all these requirements, 
‘is it not a little unfair to predict failure for all except 
© exceptionally favored? Is not the commercially suc- 
ssful_bee-keeper and queen-rearer practical rather than 
coretical, commercial rather than scientific? Andcan not 
the best results followed by those who have the educational 
‘cvantages which make it possible for them to be familiar 


| with the general laws of biology, and therefore strong on 











theory but in many cases being prevented from being 
broadly practical (on a large scale) by reason of occupation 
or circumstances—can not these students formulate plans 
based on scientific truth, which the practical man can use 
asa basis for systematic breeding, making such modifica- 
tions as future results may indicate—such results to be 
made known to these students that they may be able to con- 
tinue to give what aid lies in their power ? 

In this manner a systematic method followed by a prac- 
tical man who thoroughly understands all the practical 
methods of queen-rearing, and who can secure the greatest 
yield of honey from the greatest number of colonies with 
the least manipulation, and who can have the best knowl- 
edge of the qualities of each individual queen -this man 
should be able to make the greatest success of queen-rear- 
ing and should be able to rear queens so skillfully that no 
large honey-producer could afford to do anything except 
requeen from such bred stock. To the end that some such 
method may eventually be formulated, I will contribute my 
mite by saying some things about in-breeding ; although 
be it understood from the start that I do not believe we will 
ever get any really conclusive knowledge on this subject 
except by actually breeding the bees ; the more so from the 
fact that we have nothing in the nature of a domesticated 
animal which forms any real parallel to the bee. 


Herbert Spencer says: ‘‘ Remembering the fact that 
among the higher classes of organisms fertilization is 
always effected by combining the sperm-cell of one indi- 
vidual with the germ-cell of another, and joining with it 
the fact that among hermaphrodite organisms the germ- 
cells developed in any individuul are usually not fertilized 
by sperm-cells developed in the same individual, we see 
reason for thinking that the essential thing in fertiliza- 
tion is the union of specially fitted portions of different 
organisms. If fertilization depended on the peculiar prop- 
erties of sperm-cell and germ-cell, as such, then in hermaph- 
rodite organisms it would be a matter of indifference 
whether the united sperm-cells and germ-cells were those 
of the same individual or those of different individuals. 
But the circumstance that there exist in such organisms 
elaborate appliances for mutual fertilization shows that 
unlikeness of derivation in the united reproductive centers 
is the desideratum.”’ 

Mr. Darwin says: ‘I willventure to adda few remarks 
on the general question of close interbreeding. Sexual 
reproduction is so essentially the same in plants and ani- 
mals thatI think we may fairly apply conclusions drawn 
from one kingdom to the other. From along series of 
experiments on plants, given in my book, ‘On the Effects of 
Cross and Self Fertilization,’ the conclusion seems clear 
that there is no mysterious evilin the mere fact of the 
nearest relations breeding together; but that the evil fol- 
lows (independently of inherited disease or weakness) 
from the circumstances of near relations generally possess- 
ing a closely similar constitution. However little we may 
be able to explain the cause, the facts detailed by me show 
that the male and female sexual elements must be differen- 
tiated to a certain degree in order to unite properly and give 
birth toa vigorous progeny. Such differentiation of the 
sexual elements follows from the parents and their ances- 
tors having lived during some generations under different 
conditions of life. 

‘** The closest interbreeding does not seem to induce vari- 
ability or a departure from the typical form of the race or 
family, but it causes loss of size, of constitutional vigor in 
resisting unfavorable influences, and often of fertility. 
On the other hand, a cross between plants of the same sub- 
variety, which have been grown during some generatiors 
under different conditions, increases to an extraordinary 
degree the size and vigor of the offspring. 

‘*Some kinds of plants bear self-fertilization much bet- 
ter than others; nevertheless it has been proved that these 
profit greatly by a cross with fresh stock. So it appears to 
be with animals, for Shorthorn cattle perhaps all cattle 
can withstand close interbreeding with very little injury ; 
but if they could be crossed with a distinct stock without 
any loss of their excellent qualities, it would be a most sur- 
prising factif the offspring did not also profit ina very 
high degree in constitutional vigor.”’ 

Until we can get some absolute proof that these argu- 
ments are untruein the specific case of bee-breeding, it 
would seem unsafe for any queen-bee breeder todo any 
in-breeding with the intention of selling the resulting 


stock ; but only asa matter of research until some abso- 
lute proof could be obtained by experimental work through 
Few queen-bee breeders will 


several generations of bees. 
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consider that they can afford todo even this amount of | which time our greatest aim has been to produc ch an 
experimenting in view of the fact that outcrossing has | animal as will possess that balance of qualities y h will 
none of the objectional features in the public mind that | make him the highest typical representative of pecies 
in-breeding possesses. At any rate we quite uniformly geta high type of jo)<, 
One of the bottom facts of in-breeding is, that .Va/ure | If his speed and racing quality are sufficient, we that 


never does it unless compelled to. It is more than likely 
that in-breeding as originally practiced by man, and in the 
majority of subsequent cases, has been largely due to the 
Same cause—the absence of an unrelated individual at the 
time. Also the fact that in distinct breeds, uniformity can 
usually be accomplished quicker by in-breeding than by 
outcrossing (where breeds are dependent upon one or a few 
characteristics, of which vigor, fertility and size are among 
the least essential) which isa very considerable incentive 
where it takes several years for an animal to reach matur- 
ity. But with bees these two propositions would seem 
entirely inapplicable; for we seem to be able to obtain an 
ample number of unrelated individuals of equal value with 
which to outcross, besides which, the vast number of gen- 
erations that can be obtained in a short time renders the 
second reason of little or no force. 

Writers in bee-journals have been so prone to allude 
vaguely to in-breeding in Jersey cattle, and in trotting- 
horse pedigrees. that a few words on these subjects may 
not be out of place here, although there being nearly as 
much pro as con, we can expect little new truth from these 
sources; especially as in the one case there is almost no 
parallel to bee-breeding, whereas, in the other, the breed 
has not been established a sufficient time to secure any 
amount of uniformity. 

The Jersey cow possesses a pleasing color and form— 
with the frequent exception of her degenerated horns 
which often require an expert totrim them toa regular 
shape—and at her best gives a very large quantity of very 
rich milk, of which a comparatively small amount is 
required to make a pound of butter or cheese. These are 
the principal qualities in which she differs from other 
breeds, and to which she owes any peculiar merit she may 
possess. To offset these she is very nervous, undersized, 
very subject to disease and to great mortality in disease, 
besides which she is extremely deficient in the regular 
bringing forth of living offspring; and so far as Iam able 
to ascertain, no outcross has yet been found equal to those 
outcrosses of other breeds in which the Jersey is not a fac- 
tor. Her good qualities have evidently been brought about 
at the expense of vigor, fertility and size, for which it 
seems evident that in-breeding is responsible. 

But is the Jersey a fair comparison ? Nature so situ- 
ated her in the narrow confines of a small island where 
eventual in-breeding was inevitable, and therefore is it not 
possible that Nature endowed her with some inherent 
power by which the evil effects of in-breeding would be 
mitigated to a certain degree—sufficient with the aid of 
skillful selection on the part of man, to preserve to usa 
breed which if left entirely to Nature would have long ago 
become extinct? Foron an island of such fertility that 
animals are staked out instead of being turned loose for 
pasturing, itewould naturally follow that the greatest per- 
sonal care and attention would be bestowed on such ani- 
mals so continuously handled. 

Then, too, the pedigrees of renowned Jerseys abound 
in renowned ancestors to so great an extent that it is prac- 
tically impossible to find a line of demarkation between 
what has been the result of in-breeding and that which is 
due to skillful selection independent of in-breeding. And 
if it had been possible to breed these animals with as much 
care, to equally desirable unrelated animals, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose (see the quotation from Darwin) that 
equally good results would have been obtained, not only at 
no expense of these qualities, but even with an increase in 
vigor, fertility and size? 

With regard to trotting-horses, the general proposition 
will be found to be true that where in-breeding exists ina 
good individual that is able quite uniformly to transmit his 
good qualities to his offspring, such in-breeding is merely 
an incident of locality or opportunity, and is seldom close, 
whereas the vea/ cause of quality is skillful selection. 
Then, too, the sources of trotting families are compara- 
tively few, which renders the incident of in-breeding more 
frequent than in many others. But this in-breeding, when 
successful, is seldom close, and, therefore, has but little 
effect. When trotting-horses were a ‘‘ fad’’’ they were largely 
bred with no other quality than that of speed, so that, 
although speed was often obtained, where we failed to 
obtain it we had only a failure that did not possess enough 
other good qualities to make it valuable. But as soon as 
the ‘‘ bottom dropped out,’’ the lesson was learned, since 





which, from our standpoint, is the most valuable. [j not 
of this high grade there may be sufficient quality fo; 


first-class roadster, or an excellent carriage-horse ; |, hen 
this, the barbarously inclined can cut off his tail, blind. 
fold him, and, by training on an inclined plane, behold the 
highest type of English Hackney! And, finally, if some 
physical injury should occur we will, often, still have 4 


good individual to breed from. 

From all the observations I have personally made 
where we have done any close in-breeding, in trotting. 
horses, I am led to believe it is a total failure; except, per- 
haps, in exceptional cases where two individuals somewhat 
over-sized, with a tendency towards coarseness, possessing 
exceptional fertility and vigor,and having immediate 
ancestors which have uniformly inherited these character. 
istics for several generations; these individuals. being 
possessed of about an equal balance of other good quaii- 
ties, but the good qualities of the one being the comple- 
ment of those of the other, and vice versa, which qualities 
should be proved to be hereditary in each pedigree so far as 
possible. Besides this, the common ancestor, or ancestors, 
must have proved to be the nfost successful cross in each 
case for that animal with which it was mated. Whenever 
such a case presents itself we will try in-breeding, but in 
no other. 

Here are some cases that have come under my obserya- 
tion: A mare so mated that her offspring had but one 
grandsire, has uniformly given undersized animals of too 
fine bone and of no great merit in any respect, although 
both parents were individually excellent. A _ stallion that 
had but one grandsire and whose granddams were half sis- 
ters, was quite a fair individual but not possessing any 
great amount of speed or exceptionally good gait, although 
apparently physically in perfect health. On examination 
he was found to secrete not over ten percent of the number 
of spermatozoa that an average horse did ; and it was found 
that, compared with his chances, he produced not over five 
percent as many offspring as the average horse. I have 
not been able to get any information concerning his of- 
spring, but would not be surprised if they proved adéso/utel; 
sterile. Of course, there is one chance in a million that 
this was due to some unknown cause, but I gave the case 
sufficient study so that I am satisfied that it was solely due 
to in-breeding. 

Does it not seem reasonable to believe that, in general, 
in-breeding can be successful only in cases where the 
merits of the breed depend very largely on only one, ora 
very few, qualities for which we can profitably sacrifice t 
a considerable extent, vigor, fertility and size? 

In the trotting-horse we can not afford to do this, for 
we want the best type of horse which is not dependent 
upon any one or a few qualities. Is not the bee somewhat 
similar? Will not the best bee get the most honey’ Is 
not the best bee the one that possesses the best balance 0! 
good and bad qualities without any necessarily prominent 
showing of any one quality? The qualifications of a goo¢ 
bee are so complex and variable as to locality, and so inter- 
dependent upon each other, that it is very difficult to diflere: 
tiate them; but, given a good ‘‘all round bee,” and it's 
very likely that she will prove herself better in any locality 
than one that is bred for any one particular quality. 

I have written the foregoing on in-breeding, simp! 
because none of the regular contributors to bee-journals 
have yet shown any desire to give us any specific aid 
this subject; and some one should start the ball rolling "0 
matter how incomplete the start may be. Can not those 
who have had extensive experience in breeding otlicr 
mals, give us the benefit of their experience and 0| : 

Other things being equal, I want long tongues, but! 
were rearing my ideal of a bee for sale, the “ long-toug'' 
part of my advertisement would bein smaller type, 
with great ‘‘scare heads’? I would proclaim 
Suckers.’’ Above all, I want a bee that can suck 
as large a load as possible, or else make it up i! rease® 
number of loads. To my mind, the long-tongu tat 
is too much like treating a symptom, instead of 
itself. I believe that long tongues are of value 
far as they represent an increase in vigor; 
words, only when such increased length is ae 
result of increased use of the tongue, indicat gream. 
activity and vigor. Doubtless the direct issue « a". 
nal (priced) queen possessed this increase, but i re 
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e question whether the length of tongue may be trans- 

‘tted without any correspondingly increased vigor, and 
refore increased ability to use it ? 

In conclusion, my opinion, based on the above points, 

- follows: Whenever acolony of long-tongued bees is 

erior toa colony of bees with shorter tongues, as shown 

e gathering of nectar from red clover, such superiority 

‘< due to increased vigor, which (other things being equal) 

shows that the greater length of tongue is due to increased 

use of, and energy in the use of, that member, usually 

throuch several generations, it being apparent that it takes 

more energy to use a long tongue than ashorter one. It 

ly follows that ina locality, or ata time when red 

fails to yield nectar, this increased energy of the 
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long-tongued colony will not go to waste but will be used to 
advantage in the more rapid storing of more easily reached 
nectar, regardless of its source. And it is quite pertinent 
to the subject, that the colony which has given me the most 
nectar to date, this season, from fruit-bloom, contains by 
far the longest-tongued bees I have, many having a reach 
of 22-100. And thisalso is a point in favor of my idea 
that the best bee is the best regardless of locality.—Bee- 
Keepers’ Review. Fulton Co., N. Y. 





Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 


the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 
—_—» 2 —____ 


‘* The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 


sending us one new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


oa ___—__—_- 


the 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 

nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 


y sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
ther matters. 


~—>-+ 
><: 





_ The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 





Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answerthem here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpiTor.| 


Catching a Swarm on the Wing. 
Is there any way of catching a swarm of bees after 

they leave the tree they first settled on? If so, what is the 

quickest and best way ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—I suppose you mean is there any way to stop 
a swarm when it has started to leave. It isn’t the easiest 
thing in the world, but it is always worth trying. Perhaps 
the best thing is to take a looking-glass, run ahead of 
them, and reflect the sun upon them. That has been 
reported successful in driving them back in a number of 
cases. Some, however, will tell you that a better plan is to 
have a spray pump and throw a good shower of water upon 
them. 

eo 


A Small Queen—Thick Combs. 

1. I divided a strong colony of Italians in fruit-bloom, as 
you suggested some time ago, and the queen-cells started 
were all smali. I left the largest ones, and, when hatched, 
the queens were not much larger than worker-bees, and 
leather-colored. I killed one of the queens and put the 
nucleus back into the old hive, and left the queen in the other 
division. The queen is two weeks old, and has not com- 
menced to lay yet. Would you advise me to remove her 
and give thema larger queen? The old colony swarmed 
two days after I put the nucleus back, and the queen-cells 
started are large; the queen looks sleek, and is large like 
her mother. 

2. Ihave considerable trouble getting straight combs, 
most of the frames having braceand burr combson them, I 
don’t think the frames were spaced properly when first put 
in. Would you advise buying an extractor, uncapping the 
deep ones, spacing the frames over again, and feeding sugar 
early in the fall? Would it pay me to get an extractor? I 
am running for comb honey and have eight colonies. 

NEW YORK. 

ANSWERS.—1. If a queen does not begin to lay till after 
she is two weeks old, she will generally turn out very poor, 
and you will risk very little to kill her. 

2. It might pay you to get an extractor, but not for the 
sake of straightening out your combs. Neither do you 
need to take any such trouble. If the center of the comb 
is inthe center of the frame, and some of the combs are 
too thick (which I understand is the case), all you need to 
do is to keep crowding the combs together a few times on 
different days. The bees will trim off the parts that touch, 
all but a few points of attachment which you can remove, 
and a few operations will make allright. But you will be 
likely to have some brace-combs in any case. 


a a oe 


Finding the Queen, Etc. 





I have a very strong colony in an 8-frame hive which I 
wish to divide andcan not find the queen, having looked 
the frames all over five different times. They have about 
seven queen-cells, most of them being capped. 

1. What is the best way to find the queen ? 

2. Will a colony swarm if it has laying-workers in the 
place of a queen ? 

3. Will the bees build more drone-comb in the spring 
than in the early fall ? 


4. Can I divide, and use queen-cells ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Usually all that is necessary is to look 
somewhat carefully over the frames. Avoid the use of 
much smoke, for if you smoke the bees till you get them to 
running, you may about as well give up finding the queen 
till another time. If you do not find the queen after look- 
ing over the frames once or twice, better close the hive and 


leave them for half an hour or longer. For the queen has 


probably hidden in such a way that it is impossible for you 
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to see her, and she will stay hid till the hive is closed up Some Swarming Troubles. 

and all is quiet. It may help to put the frames in pairs, —_——_——_ ‘ 

using a different hive for each pair. After waiting a very Will a colony of bees swarm without a en? | 

few minutes, you may confidently expect to find the queen | assisted my father in hiving two swarms o| this 

between the two frames in one of the pairs. Lift the one | spring. The first swarm we put into a clean new with 

nearest you, and as you doso keep youreye onthe nigh | foundation ready for work. They stayed thre: $ and 

side of the frame in the hive, and then examine the farther | then left the hive, and we hived them three times in th, 

side of the one in your hand. If you wait long enough, | course of the day, and each time in a new hive. The thirg 


you can tell which pair of frames has the queen, for the 
bees will show uneasiness, as if missing the queen, in the 
pairs where she is not. 

If you want to makea sure thing of it, use a queen- 
excluder. Take an empty hive body and put into it one of 
the frames of brood, after getting allthe bees off, or at 
least enough of the bees so you are sure the queen is not 
on thecomb. Put a queen-excluder over it, and over that 
an empty hive body. Now brush into this all the bees 
from the combs, and if they are too slow in going through 
the excluder into the empty hive below brush or smoke 
them a little. The queen, not being able to pass through 
the excluder, will be left in the upper hive. 

Often in an ordinary search the queen will escape 
detection by being among the bees onthe side or bottom 
of the hive while you are wasting your energy by looking 
over the combs. 

But you can not find a queen when none is in the hive, 
and ‘* seven queen-cells, most of them being capped,’’ 
forms a ground for pretty strong suspicion that the colony 
has swarmed and that the queen is gone. 

2. You need not fear swarming with laying-workers in 
place of a queen. 

3. Probably. 

4. Yes. 


oe —- 


Swarm Deserting the Hive. 


I have one colony of bees that has acted strangely this 
spring. It swarmed on Monday while I was in the field, 
and gotaway. Then the following Saturday the bees were 
acting all right at the hive in the morning, but at 11 o’clock, 
when I came home from town, there were bees all over the 
house and trees. We sprinkled them with water and they 
went tothe hive,and about 2 o'clock they came out. We 
put them intoa new hive, but about dark they came out 
again, and we could not find them. We watched them, and 
the next day about 3o0’clock they came up out of a plum 
thicket, and went in the direction of the others, right 
against a strong wind. The last I saw of them they 
crossed through a hedge, and no one has seen them, so far 
asIcanlearn. I have kept bees for years and never had 
such luck. Now it isa week since the last ones went, and 
they are acting as if they are going to swarmagain. Do 
you think there were two swarms, or did the first one come 
back? Why did they not stay in the hive, as it was a new 
one and is all right, as far as I can see? 

SoutH Dakota. 


ANSWER.—The probability is that the first time they 
swarmed it was a prime swarm, and then on Saturday there 
was a second swarm, the only unusual thing in the case 
being that it was only five days from the first to the second 
swarm. If that supposition is correct there will be no 
more swarming, and the bees are hanging out because the 
weather is hot and the hive close. When you hived the 
swarm you ought to have raised the hive and left the cover 
partly open. They left because it was too hot and close for 
them. 

—__—_——)>-0-g>—___ 


Swarming Questions. 


1. Suppose a colony swarms during the honey-flow, and 
the old clipped queen is taken away, how many days before 
the old colony will swarm again ? 

2. Is the young queen of the old colony fertilized before 
the second swarm issues ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Generally in about eight days, but if the 
weather had been severe for some days before the time of 
the first swarm so as to delay it, that would make the time 
just so much shorter from the time of the first to the next 
swarming. If the first swarm should occnr before the 
usual time (at the sealing of the first queen-cell) the sec- 
ond swarm would be delayed to that extent. 

2. No. When the second swarm issues, a young queen 
issues with the swarm, and the young queen that is to 
reign as the mother colony is still in her cell, so of course 
could not be fertilized. 





time they moved out as quickly as they would, all right, wa, 
looked them over and could not find the queen, an 


before 

we could hive them again they all started for the timber 

The second swarm we hived twice, and the third time 

we put a comb of honey in the hive and shut the entran. 
aud put them downcellar over night. The next morni; 


they were all dead but about a pint, and we could not ting 
a queen among them. What do you think was the ca 
** LAURA 

ANSWER.—I knew one case in which a swarm issued 
when there was no queen inthe hive. But I had remove 
the queen from the hive only a short time before, and | sup. 
pose the bees had not yet learned of her absence. So it is 
safe to say that a swarm will not issue from a hive without 
they have, or suppose they have, a queen present. But 
even should a swarm issue in such very exceptional case 
without a queen, they will not go off without a queen, but 
will return to their hive or to some other hive in the apiary, 
It is not always easy to finda queen ina swarm, and 
likelihood is that there was a queen present. 

The probable trouble was that the weather was very 
hot and you did not shade and ventilate the hive. Putting 
that swarm in the cellar was not a bad stroke, but you 
probably shut them up so tight that they smothered. After 
putting them in the dark cellar you should have given them 
a very large entrance, raising the hive well. <A frame 
brood is better than a frame of honey to give to a swarm 
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The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





FINGER-ITCH FOR RECONSTRUCTING. 


What shall be done to me for my everlasting meddles 


ness? Can’t see a good thing without finger-itch to se 
can’t make it better by reconstructing it. Now there's th 


striking verse on little neglects, which W. Z. Hutct 
quotes to open his excellent paper on page 327. I want 


run: 

‘*For the want of a nail the shoe was lost; 
For the want of a shoe the horse was lost; 
For the want of a horse the rider was lost ;”’ 
And a friend his slain friend did bewail 
When he might have been saved by a horseshoe na 
And, if that rider had been De Wet, 
A nation lost in the end we’d get. 


STING-POISON IN HONEY. 


And so (according to page 334) in each 62 pr 
honey the bees put an ounce of sting-poison. The 
writer didn’t think of the thing in that shape, or 
mity of the pilgrim lie would have halted him from passii 
on. Although it is the same thing, it Zooks much mor 
able to say 0.1 percent. For all the bad company i! 
statement that sting-poison is probably a non-volati|: 
dissolved in volatile but rather harmless fluids, may 
be correct. But even on that we must remember th 
ing the volatile part has a very bad effect on some |) 


DEEP-TUBED ALSIKE AND WHITE CLOVER. 


E. R. Root contributes a good point in a red-! 
versy when he says he has seen both alsike and w 
too deep-tubed for average bees to fully reach bott rag 
345. 
PARTHENOGENESIS. 


lt was more than a hundred years after Colu 
before so wide-open and vitally important a trut 
culation of the blood was discovered! It’s ama 
one of the constituents of the atmosphere remaine 
ered until the American Bee Journal had become a 
Why should man, a reasoning creature, be so gre 
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ises of his reason and so small in common-sense applica- | mind, we can not afford to neglect it. The very success of 
ns? We need not specially wonder, therefore, that Parthe- the dear ones God has given us may turn, very likely will, on 

enesis among bees was late in being discovered, or that an | just this point. 
isional ** Thomas” turns up even now. Page 359. It is often said that the competition in life is constantly 
becoming more and more severe. That likely is true. But it 
Ores FAa sae is even more true that the competition is very slight among 
It isa little in the line of a novelty to find four families | those thoroughly prepared to do the work that comes to them. 
t ownership of acow. And eight families each taking | And in almost all lines the habit of perfect order, of thorough 
ferent magazine, and passing it on weekly are certainly | system in all work and action, will stand up among the first in 

g g a great deal for a little money—if the partnership is | importance. 

E not wrecked by some wrong-doing of its sailors. When souls I have no hesitation in saying to any young man, ‘** You 
ficiently cultured, Prof. Cook, many new, as well as | need have no worry—not the least anxiety—as to a good posi- 
rtnerships can be sailed without wreck and without | tion in any line of useful work, if you are well fitted. In all 

: e. A family worship with the scripture lesson recited | |jnpes the thoroughly competent man is at a big premium. 

: “e read is certainly a remarkable and pleasant novelty. Let us all work to inspire our dear children to this per- 
(= onl. 


MOVING WIDE-OPEN HIVES WITH BEES. 


lad to see A, D. D. Wood advocate liberty for bees while 
hauled from place to place. I have seen a little of this. 


Possibly it may not be practical for a big two-horse wagon 








* but for one or two colonies to be taken in a buggy I am 
e sure it is much the better to let them have their door 
ay open. Smoke them just enough before starting, and 
{ eep the smoker ready for action on the road. Page 363. 
SHOOTING SHOT INTO SWARMS. 
Shooting charges of fine shot through a high-minded clus” 
: ter till the queen is killed and the cluster broken up—well, it is 
e somewhat ingenious; but I do not understand it to be 
2 iched for general practice. Certainly not ‘‘twen. cen.” 
Interesting to see they could not be jarred lower by any kind 
of bunting. Cousins to my bees, I reckon—and swarms have 
4 been unusually high-minded the present seasoa. Page 364 
% a : 
i 
13 SeLeLA eleLlelLeleal PLSLSLSLSU 
~=«§ : 
WMA uty 
' 4 * The Home Circle. * 
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e Conducted by Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 


ORDER, 
bi I doubt if ‘‘Order is heaven’s first law; but I have no 
ty loubt that it is so well upto the front that whoever first 


asserted it got nearer the truth than most of usdo. A more 
£ homely phrase was sounded in our ears, or ought to have been, 
= from the cradle, viz.: ‘‘A place for everything and 
g everything in its place.” I wonder if more energy is lost any- 
= 
nm 


even 


where else in life’s experience than in looking for things. We 
put things anywhere, and must, as a consequence, look every- 
where when we want them. What a saving to the world if in 


ill our home circles were taught order. 





I have an assistant in my laboratory. 
sa model of industry—always at work, and at good work. 
; low much that means in any life. Yoke such habit to any 
t e and that one becomes a rich storehouse of precious truths, 
‘ More, my assistant is a very scholarly man. He graduated at 
Indiana University, took a second degree at Stanford Uni- 
rsity, and last a Ph. D. at one of the German universities, 
t he was of a family of no wealth. What a glorious 
[mean glorious, as much as that word means. <A 
boy of parts can secure, all unaided, the best educa- 
lt seems to me that were I to live my life over again, | 
at (do just as Dr. Shaw did. Life is too good a thing—too 
ie usible, as God looks at it—to be entered into with any 
q the best preparation. Yet Dr. Shaw’s culture is not his 
4 ' telling characteristic. He has system in all his work. 
\boratories are large. We have apparatus with all kinds 
igents, stains, instruments—hundreds of things. Ata 
te’s notice Dr. Shaw invariably places the desired thing 
my hand. Little time is lost in hunting for things in 

rk-rooms, 


Heis agem. First, 





We often wonder how some people can accomplish so 


The secret lies in just this habit of order. No home 
an afford to minimize its importance. Has each of 
ldren his room. his drawers, his closet? Do we as 
rs, and fathers, look to see that these are always in 
We may sometimes think that this takes time and 
that we in our hurry and press of life’s burdens can il! 


but for our own good, for our own future peace of 








fect preparation. Urge early that they know how to do, that 
they shall be interested, enthusiastic to do their best, their very 
best, in all their work. And never neglect to teach them that 
if order is not success’s first law, it is a very close second. 

A very able and successful college president once said to 
me: ‘*I ean go into my library in the dark and take down 
any book I may wish to use.” I always wondered if he could. 
Yet I knew him well, andif he were not wholly correct, the 
assertion marked a characteristic which did much to lift him 
to the high position which he so successfully maintained for 


many years. 
PETS. 


In our busy lives, | wonder if we are as careful as we 
should be to see to it that our homes are cheered and enlivened 
by numerous pets. We have two little kittens now in our 
home. They are so fullof their antics that they have won 
all our hearts. Weall are so thoroughly interested in them 
that they receive very careful consideration. Nothing in the 
home is too good for ‘** Kitty Clide” or ** Kit Carson.” I often 
wonder as I see people harsh to their faithful horses and 
cattle, what their bringing up was. Did they have pets when 
little ? and were they led to care for them as our wee kittens 
are cared for? Idoubtif in our country the watch-dog is of 
much account as a watch-dog. Iam as sure that mousing is 
not the kitten’s best use. Then let dog or cat, horse, cow or 
bird, have its best use in awakening and developing the sym- 
pathies, in quickening the affections and calling out that love 
and thoughtful care that is the best establishment in any life. 
Is it Eliza Cook that says in speaking of our pets of the 
home ? 

** And if to us one precious thing 
Not theirs—a sou!—is given, 
Kindness to them will be a wing 
To bear it up to heaven.” 


I have a feeling that my horse and coware happier and 
feel safer when Lam around. I know they are a pleasure to 
me, and that Iam a better man forcaring forthem. Even 
the ants have pets in their homes, and they are the wisest 
among insects. May we not say truly that the wisest people 
will have numerous pets for their children ? 


KIND WORDS IN THE HOME. 


I know of one of the most spiritually minded Christian 
ministers that I have ever known, who believes that if we 
brought up our children as we should, they would need 
no change of heart. They would be right-minded and true 
to the sweetest and purest in life from childhood up. I won- 
der if harsh, unkind words are ever in place in the home, 
The ones who have influenced me most sweetly and truly never 
come at me with harsh look or bitter speech. I have taught 
school ever since I was fifteen years of age. I never yet used 
a whip. I have sometimes lashed with my tongue. I have 
often wondered if such scourging was not almost always evil. 
I have a sort of theory that if we have love enough for our 
dear ones, we may push the harsh word and fault-finding tone 
out of the house, to the betterment of all left within. But 
we must be sweet ourselves always if we would win by this 
better way. 








Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 
of this song. 


keeper. 


Better order at once, if you want a copy 
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To Our Shippers. 





About May Ist last, we removed our business from the buildings 120- 
122 W. Broadway to larger and more commodious quarters at Nos. 265- 
267 Greenwich St., and 82, 84, 86 Murray St., and we duly sent to our 
friends in the trade a notice of our removal. Shortly after we vacated the 
premises (120-122 W. Broadway,) one Joseph M. McCaul, rented a portion 
of our old quarters, and hung out a sign, ‘‘ Hildreth, McCaul Co., Jos. M. 
McCaul, Prop.,’’ with other large signs to the effect that his business is 
‘‘ headquarters for honey, beeswax, maple sugar and maple syrup.”’ 

The mercantile agencies report that Jos. M. McCaul is the sole pro- 
prietor of the new business, and that he claims to have paid to one Henry 
P. Hildreth (who has no connection with our business,) a consideration for 
the use of his name. ‘ 

We will not comment upon the act of leasing our old quarters and ex- 
posing thereon the sign, ‘‘ Hildreth, McCaul Co.,’’ further than to state 
that we have instructed our attorneys to apply for an injunction restrain- 
ing the said McCaul from using the name of ‘‘ Hildreth”’ in connection with 
his business in any manner whatsoever. 

We value highly the good name and business we have established by 
many years of satisfactory dealing with our friends in the trade, and we 
therefore send this notice so that you may not possibly confound us in any 
mafiner with the so-called ‘‘ Hildreth, McCaul Co.’’ 

Our firm name remains as heretofore, and all our business is carried 


on at our new quarters— 


Nos, 265=267 Greenwich Street, 
and Nos, 82, 84,86 Murray St., New York, N, Y. 


Respectfully yours, 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 
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DO YOU WANT A HIGH GRADE OF 


lialian Bees and Queens ? 


>-frame Nucleus with Untested Queen, $2.00, 
purchaser paying express charges. 
Naperville, I1l., May 28, 1901. 
Srr:—Bees arrived in good condition. 
sferred them to hive and gave them honey. 
H reinforced them with hatching brood. 
vorking when not too cold. Have right 
nd are satisfactory. D. B. GIvLEerR. 
vour way of packing bees to express. 
E. K. MEREDITH, Batavia, Il. 
ree weseeeeeeee July and August. 


of Queens....... 1 6 12 
GOLDEN QUEENS. 
ed ‘ soon Sate C4 8 7.40 
OO ccs cessed euaner Rass 1.25 6.50 10.00 
t Tested Satinen 2.00 9.00 16 00 
breeders vi 5.00 
HONEY QUEENS. 
U ntested <aencou ae $4.00 §$ 7.00 
Tested a 6 50 10.00 
Select Tested.. er 1.50 7.00 12.00 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Descriptive price- 
list free D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, III. 
28Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 

wn inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, free on application. 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writine 
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ASK ANY HORSE 


which fence he damages least, or least damages him 
when he runs into it. He will say, ‘‘PAGE.” 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee sournal when writing 


QUEENS 


Now ready to supply by returned mail. STOCK 
which can not be EXCELLED !!! 
Bred under the SUPERSEDING CONDITION of 
the colony. 
GOLDEN ITALIANS, the GREAT HONEY- 
GATHERERS. They have no SUPERIOR 
_ and few equal. 75c each; 6 for $4.00. 

RED CLOVER QUEENS, the LONG-TONGUED 
ITALIANS, which left all RECORDS 
ehind in GATHERING HONEY, $leach; 6 
for $5. SarE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 

C. H. W.WEBER, Successor to Cuas. F. Mutu, 
2146 & 2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 

Headquarters for Root’s Goods 
see=Supplies. at Root’s Prices. 
Catalog free; send for same. 








Low Rates to Buffalo Exposition 


‘a the Nickel Plate Road. Also special 
reduced rates Chicago to New York and 
turn. Three through daily trains 
vestibuled sleeping-cars and ex- 
nt dining-car service, meals being 
ved on the American Club Meals 
‘an, ranging in price from 35 cents to 
00. Chicago Depot, Van Buren Street 
nd Pacific Ave., on the Elevated Loop. 
“rite John Y. Calahan, General 
gent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, for full 
formation and beautifully illustrated 
escriptive folder of the Exposition 
uldings and Grounds. 17—28A3t 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Bees Doing Well. 


Bees have been doing well since Junel. 1 
havea hive on scales which is 130 pounds 
heavier now than it was then; the colony has 
had extracting-combs to store in, and has not 
swarmed. There have been four days when 
the bees of that colony stored 8 pounds per 
day. The honey is very fine, being all from 
white clover. 

Swarms have issued from all colonies 
worked for comb honey. J. L. STRONG. 

Page Co., lowa, June 28. 





Bees Working on White Clover. 


We have had a busy time this spring and 
summer looking after our fruit and our api- 
ary. 

I put 25 colonies of bees into the cellar last 
fall, and took out the same number this 
spring, most of them in fine condition. Three 
or four of them were a little weak, but I soon 
strengthened them by feeding for a few days, 
and the early bloom helped to get them in 
good condition. The bees throughout this 
part of lowa were extra-strong in numbers 
when the white clover came into bloom. I! 
believe we are having the heaviest crop of 
white clover we ever had in the State, and the 
bees have been making it count, both in 
swarming and in storing fine honey. 

J. W. SANDERS. 

Marshall Co., Iowa, July 4. 





Swarms Selecting a Home— Uniting. 


I have been handling bees for about three 
years, commencing with three colonies which 
a good friend gave me. I got the “ A BC of 
Bee-Culture,’’ Dr. Miller’s **‘A Year Among 
the Bees.’’ Prof. Cook’s work on bees, and 
several other books, and also subscribed for 
the American Bee Journal. I now have about 
60 colonies, and find the study a most inter- 
esting one. 

I make all my own hives. The first year I 
made box-gums, 14x12 inches, inside measure, 
and 10 inches deep. The style of hive I am 
now using is 14',x12,, and 9, inches deep, 
inside measure. A larger hive than this it 
would take the bees two years to fill up be- 
low, as this is no bee-country. 

On pages 357 and 358 of the American Bee 
Journal I find an article by A. P. Raymond. 
on swarms selecting a location, and whether 
they select it before or after they issue. Of 
course, every bee-keeper has his own opinion 
on the subject; I will not express mine, but 
I will relate a freak of my bees along this 
line. I wasin my apiary about 10 a.m. when 
a swarm issued. After the usual excitement 
about half of the swarm clustered and the 
other half took to the woods. This confused 
me a little, but I finally concluded to hive the 
part that had clustered, thinking that perhaps 
the queen was just as likely to be with them 
as with the part that had left. After hiving 
them I decided to follow in the direction the 
runaways had gone, hoping that I might 
locate them in a small piece of woodland, 
where they were last seen. After hunting for 
some time I found what I took to be my run- 
aways up ina large poplar tree, going in and 
out of a knot-hole. This tree was on a bee- 
line from the hive they had just left 

I went home regretting the loss of the bees. 
but consoling myself with the thought that I 
had half of them at home safely hived. 
Everything went along smoothly until about 
2 or 3 o'clock in the afternoon, when this 
half-swarm came forth in great excitement, 
and after circling about for a few minutes 
they, too, took to the woods, and in the same 
direction the first ones had gone, It occurred 
tome that they were making forthe same 
place, so I kept pretty close behind them, as 
the distance was not over 300 yards, and along 
an open route. They finally reached the old 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. W. Chester,Pa. 


Adel Queens and Bees! 


Note the Date of these Testimonials: 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., June 17, 1901. 
The 11 Adel queens are beauties. The sREED- 
ING QUEEN is the finest queen I ever saw, and I 
have bought queens from 11 of the most promi- 
nent queen-breeders in the land. At present 


the Alley queens are ahead for bees, honey and 


gentleness. G. W. CARTER. 
Astor, INp., June 17, 1901. 
The Adel bees beat all I have in the yard. 
Just took off 48 one-pound sections, and there 
are left two more supers half full. This colony 
has the largest force of bees in my yard, and 
shows no indications of swarming. 
ISAAC GRUBB. 





PINE City, MINN., June 21, 1901. 
The Adel queen you sold me last year is very 
prolific. Her bees are the gentlest and best 
honey-gatherers lever saw. Shall soon send 
you a large order. PETER SONERSON. 





KINGSTON, Jamaica, W.L., June 11, 1901. 
Find $2 for two Adel queens. Years ago when 
I lived in Florida I got first-class queens from 
you, and J.S. Morals, this island, is never tired 
of praising your Adel bees and queens. 
. G. BENNETT. 


One breeding queen, $1.00; half dozen, $5.50. 
By return mail. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


NCE IN A LIFE TIME 





is often enough to do some things.It’s often enough 
to buy @ wagon if you buy the right kind, 1 





ELECTRIG "wac 
lasts that long under ordinary conditions, First the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. This one is 
equipped with our Eleetrie Steel Wheels. with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 24 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
8 can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds, 
THOUSANDS NOW IN DAILY USE. 
Don’t ouv azon until vou get our free book, **Farm Savings.” 


away 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO... Box 16, Quincy, Ils. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Queen Establishment 


-—OF-" 


O. P. Hude & Son, Hutto, Texas, 
Is FOR SALE. 


This establishment consists of 3 entire apia- 


* 








ries, 500 nuclei, and everything connected with 
the business. Hyde's superior long-tongued 
stock of straight Goldens and light home: bred 3- 
banders, have no superiors. Full particulars, 
prices, cause for selling, etc., made kuown on 
application. If interested, write at once. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








DAVENPORT, IOWA, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE. 
Dadant’s Foundation, G.B.Lewis’ Hives, 
Sections, etc., at manufacturers’ prices. 
LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 


213-215 W.2d St., - Davenport, lowa. 
Send for catalog. 

















28A5t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


From honey-gathering stock. Tested, $1.00; un- 
tested, 75 cents. “SHADY Nook APIARyY.” 
JAMES WARREN SHERMAN, 


29A13t Sac Harpor, New York. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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UNTESTED 


falian Queens Free 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


For sending us One New Subscriber 
for one year, to the American 
Journal, with $1.00, we 
return mail, 


Bee 
will send, by 
a fine Untested Italian 


Queen free as a premium. This offer 


























is made only to our present regular 
subscribers. 


We will mail one of the above 
alone for 75 cents 


queens 
; or 3 for $2.10. 
Please do not conflict the above offer 
with the one on another page which 
refers to Red Clover Queens. For send- 
ing us two new subscribers, and $2.00, 
we will mail free as a premium an Un- 
tested Red Clover Italian Queen. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie St., : CHICAGO, ILL. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
FOR HIS 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
If you care to know of its 


California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 

The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
poner of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 


andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy Oki 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, : San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Plerse mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















$13.00 to Buffalo and Return $13.00 
via the Nickel Plate Road from Chicago 
for the Pan-American Exposition. 
Tickets on sale daily, good leaving 
Buffalo up to midnight of the 10th day 
from and including date of sale. Also 
tickets on sale daily Chicago to Buffalo 
and return at $16.00 for the round trip, 
with 15-day limit, including date of 
sale. $21.00 Chicago to Buffalo and re- 
turn, good for 30 days. 

Tickets Chicago to New York and re- 
turn at special reduced rates. Write 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St.,Chicago, for full particulars 
and folder showing time of trains, etc. 
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poplar and joined the others. Then I was 
convineed that the bees I first found in the 
poplar tree were my runaways. 

Bear in mind that it was 10 or II o'clock 


when the first swarm left, and 2 or 
when the others joined them, making from 4 
to 6 hours between the leaving of the first and 
the second lot of bees. 

Now, then, here is an instance 
tradicts both theories, one about 
clustering to let the queen rest, and the one in 
regard to their selecting their future home 
before swarming, as one-half of the swarm 
clustered and the other half ** without 
clustering. 

My opinion on the subject, based on my 
own experience and what I have read, is, that 
whenever they do select their future home it 
is before swarming: but I think they very 
frequently without having selected a 
home. My experience has been that about 
one swarm out of every 25 leaves without 
clustering. <A friend of mine, some distance 
from me, tells me that his bees acted very 
strangely this year, nearly every other swarm 
leaving without clustering at all. 

Mr. Raymond says—or at 
infer that he says 
and do always 


3 o'clock 


which con- 
bees first 


lit out”? 


issue 


least we are to 
that the virgin queens can 
fly without having to rest, and 
that it is the old queen that the swarm has to 
give time to rest. I had supposed from my 
own experience that just the was 
true, for I have frequently found a young 
queen trying to fly and join an after-swarm. 
Sometimes they could not rise, and I have 
occasionally picked them up and either put 
them back into the hive or into a bottle until 
I could hive the swarm, and I would release 
the queen as the bees were going in. But I 
do not remember ever seeing a prime swarm 
with a queen that had to be assisted or cared 
for. One thing is certain, and that is, that 
with each prime swarm there is an old or fer- 
tile queen, and with after-swarms 
young and unfertile queen. I have frequently 
found such a queen hoy ping about in front 
of the hive trying to fly, and have returned 
her to the original hive. There is no telling 
how many such queens get lost or destroyed, 
for the hive is often too high for her to craw] 
back to the entrance. 

As the subject of prevention of 
seems to be an all-important one 
bee-keepers, | would like to ask 
not be done in the following way: Whenever 
an after-swarm issues, manage to catch the 
queen and either bottle her up for use some- 
where else, or destroy her, and return the 
bees to the old hive, where they will be re- 
ceived without any doubt. Does this not pre- 
vent increase and swarming in a very simple 
and practical way, as we know the bees will 
not leave without a queen ? 

I notice that some writers claim it to bea 
very simple thing to unite two small colonies 
successfully where each has a queen, but I 
have not found itso. It is anything but sim- 
ple and easy. Of course, I can do it, but they 
co to fighting and killing each other, and that 
I dislike more than anything I know, unless 
it be to crush a lot of bees myself when work- 
ing with them. 

I wish some experienced 
reply to this, and at the 


reverse 


there is a 


swarming 
now among 
why it can 


bee-keeper would 
same time give the 


Having caught up with my many orders at 
last, lam now prepared to send LONG-TONGUED 
RED CLOVER QUEENS by return mail. My bees 
cannot be excelled for beauty and for honey- 
gathering qualities. 

This is a Post-Office Money Order Office. Re- 
mit 65 cents and get one of the nicest and best 
Queens you ever owned, from the Queen Spec- 

ialist— DANIEL WURTH 

29D2t Coa. CREEK, Anderson Co., TENN, 


Please mention Bee Journal when arinn 
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Prince Leopold, Ivanhoe, 
d other High- 
Donovan Boy, Geet hettene. 
Six month’s Bucks, $2.00, to make 
room for young stock. 


GROVE CIRY RABBITRY.... | 
53 South Schuyler, Kankakee, I11. 
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@PUMANUFACTURER OF 2 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Every: 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promp 
the best shipping facilities in the 
will save money by sending for ou: 


Address, Minn. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Miz.Co.. 
Nicollet Island Power B , 
16Atf MINNEAPOLIS MINN, 
tlease mention Bee Journal wh: riting 





| am Now Prepared 


to fill orders promptly for Unt ested 
reared froma breeder of the HU H 
SUPERIOR STOCK, or a i neo GOLDEN 
breeder, and mated to Golden drones, at 75 cents 
each; $4.00 for 6, or, $7.50 per dozen. 


Money order office, Warrentown, N. ( 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 


22Atf Creek, Warren Co .N.C 
Please mentior Bee Journal when writi: 





HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mig. Co., 241: 
Alta Sita, E. St. Louis, | 


Mention the American Bee Journa 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We havea small quantity of Catnip 
Seed which we wish to offer our read- 
ers. Some consider catnip one of t! 
greatest of honey-yielders. We will 
mail to one of our regular subscribers 
one ounce of the seed for sending us 
ONE NEW suBscriber to the American 
Bee Journal for a year with $1.00; 
will mail to any onean ounce of the 
seed and the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.30; or will mail 
ounce of the seed alone for 50 cents. As 
our stock of this seed is very 
better order soon. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL 


Bobs = Supplies 


CATALOG FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK,\.Y. 


13A 26t Please mention the Bee J 
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Send for circulars 


improved and original Bingham be 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. fF. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
you Ww ant st 


ALBINO QUEENS jrciis. oc: 


want the gentlest Bees—If you wai 

honey-gatherers you ever saw ary in 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Te: a, $ 
11A26t J, D. GIVENS, Lisbon, TEX 


Please mention Bee Journa! whe! 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board ‘aeiiiaieh Sinte 
back for the American Bee Journal! 








but 60 cents; or we will send it Ww e 
Journal for one year—both for only + 


a fine thing to preserve the copies | 
nal as fast as they are received. 
this “* Emerson” no further bind 
sary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & &' 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICA 
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) unite two or more weak colonies, 
h has a queen and some comb and 


desire to unjte some of mine before | 


at is the only way I know of to pre- 
moth and miller from destroying 
\ecording to my experience, no bee- 
in have his colonies too strong, 
he is working his bees for profit or 
The stronger the better, and one 
ng colony is worth about three 
«olonies, everything else being 
Such a colony will be able to give the 
ore honey than three weak ones, 
almost certain to be destroyed by 
along in July or August. I have 
e weak colonies build up to a re- 
size, but it was a hard pull before 
ed any surplus honey, and it is the 
ve bee-keepers are after, I believe. 
JOHN KENNEDY. 
Miss., June 12. 


is CO., 





Winds Cut koney Crop Short. 


rop is about 20 or 25 pounds to the 

extracted honey. Hot, dry winds 
the basswood and clovers on short 
this year. F. F. ZILLMER. 
t Co., Wis., July 6. 





A Downpour of Sweets. 


imson County, in which we did not 
* the elephant last spring, is now re- 
» a heavy downpour of sweets, and we 
that the flow now onis the heaviest 
Isv7 or 1898. We have every prospect 
t will continue until frost. Bee-keep- 

smiling a regular ** bee-smile.”’ 

O. P. Hype & Son. 
Williamson Co., Tex., July 6. 
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Long-Tongued Queens and Red 
Clover. 
Considerable has been said, pro and con, 
t long-tongued queens. Why not get 
ed clover seed from Sweden? A man 
was born there told me that the bees 
on red clover there all the time. 
es are doing pretty well now. There is 
white clover, and it is full of nectar. 
A. ANDERSON. 
Greene Co., lowa, June 25. 





Outlook Disecouraging. 


The outlook for a honey 
t Is very 


crop in this 
discouraging. It has been so 
ind there have been such hot winds, that 
e are scarcely any flowers in bloom, 
ough the bees are bringing in some honey 
mn alfalfa 
\ good mnany colonies starved to death last 
uter. The spring was cool and wet until 
sut May | here is some surplus being 
edalong the creek bottoms, but none in 
lands R. C. Suppe. 
. Kans., July 6. 


odson Co. 





ed 


Losses Heavy—Large Yields Per 
Colony. 

osses were heavy last winter. On ac- 

the mild weather bees flew most of 

e, and therefore became aged, and 

mspring dwindling. I lost 25 out of 

mies in this way, sold 25, and 24 were 

leaving 76, spring count, as none 

queenless have built up so as to 
surplus, 


ie 


onies that were strong early in the 
ave done remarkably well, consider- 
act that basswood did not yield on 
ff hot winds and dry weather: white 
reted well during the early part of 
tis now yielding very little, if any. 
about the only source from which 
vetting any honey, and it is not yield- 
rofusely as last season. 
eatest yield of extracted honey from 
ony up to July 1, is 400 pounds; 
has finished 205 one-pound sections. 
not expecting a fall flow, as the ex- 
i hot weather has prevenied the growth 
iF 11] nectar-secreting plants. 
J. L. GANDY. 
son Co., Nebr., July 1. 














The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
——— | ee 


PROF, A. J, COOK. 


460 Pages—l6th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 

A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or his library 
complete, without THE Bus Masrens’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
ecribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
aal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


QUEENS 


QUIRIN-—-THE QUEEN-BREEDER — has 
now on hand, ready to mail, 500 young, long- 
tongued Red Clover Queens, Golden or Leather 
Colored 

We have one of Root’s best breeders from his 
200, long-tongued, Red Clover Queen, and a 
Golden Breeder which we are told is worth $100, 
if there is a queen in the U. S. worth that sum. 

J. L. Gandy, of Humboldt, Nebr., tells us that 
the colony having one of our queens, stored over 
400 pounds (mostly comb) honey in a single sea- 
son. A. I. Root’s folks say that our queens are 
extra fine, while the editor of the American Bee 
Journal tells us that he has good reports from 
our stock from time to time. 








We have years of experience in mailing and 
rearing Queens. Wueens positively by return 
mail from now on. Prices for balance of season 
as follows: 

1 6 12 
Selected $.75 $4.00 §$ 7.00 
Tested .. > 1,00 5.00 9.00 
Selected tested .. 1,50 8 OO 
Extra selected tested, the 
best that money can buy, 3.00 


H. G. QUIRIN, 


Parkertown, Ohio. 


Parkertown is a Money-Order Office. 
By contract this ad. will appear twice per 
month only. 14E13t 


27Dot Piease mention the Bee Journal. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 


'§ GOODS = Zi 
a > AD 
AT ROOT'S PRICES. 








Everything used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IMD. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











C. Davenport describes in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture his plan to prevent this, which does 
not require wiring nor splints, as follows: 


This sagging or stretching of the founda- 
tion, as those who have had trouble in this 
respect know, is next to the top-bar, a strip 
two or three inches wide. After foundation 
has been fastened in a frame, and while it 
still remains in position on the board, the 
point of a wax-dropper is held close up to the 
foundation, two or three inches above the 
top-bar: then a small stream of wax is forced 
out. As the point is lowered to the top-bar, 
this adheres to the foundation: and if the 
operation is repeated at intervals the whole 
length of the top-bar, it will prevent the 
foundation stretching when the bees first get 
on it: and by the time they do, these strips 
of wax off the foundation are usually drawn 
out enough to hold it from sagging. 


Hive-Covers and Bottom.Boards. 


W. W. Somerford says in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture that he prefers the plain reversible 
board cover for the climate of Cuba. Because 
it is cheaper, and because they warp with less 
foree, he uses boards %-inch thick in prefer- 
ence to thicker. 


His bottom-boards are somewhat novel. 
Atter struggling with difficulties connected 


with ordinary bottom-boards, he says: 


I scratched my head, got on my wheel, and 
started off with a Spanish-talking American 
bee-keeper to a tile-brick factory. We soon 
found the jolly owner, and told him just what 
we wanted—smooth and straight flat-pressed 
brick, 16 inches wide by 21 long. He smiled, 
and said he had just the *‘ American ma- 
chine’ to make them with, and made them. 
And, gentlemen, | can tell you now. as I 
place them on nice, flat ridges of earth, it is 
with a feeling that I shall be grown old and 
gray before the meanest one begins even to 
show decay. The man who made them said 
they would last forever. Just think of a nice 
bottom-board lasting forever, and costing 
only 10 cents! If you have no tile factory to 
apply to, concrete or cement will make them 

are cooler than the coolest in summer, and 
warmer than the warmest in winter 


Some Things About Queen-Rearing. 


The following conversation, taken from the 


Australasian Bee-Keeper, will interest be 


ginners: 


Fred—‘* I say, Will, you have introduced 24 
queen-cells to-day—will they be laving in 10 
days? Ithink you said a queen commences 


to lay in 10 days.” 

Will—** Yes, Fred, I suppose I did say so. 
but those were not queens I distributed. but 
queen-cells, and most of them will not.emerge 
until to-night, so I will count full 10 days 
from then, /. e., I will expect to find 
laying on the eleventh day, and will 
them up after that time.”’ 

‘“Will you not look at the nuclei 
then ¢”’ 

‘** Oh, yes, I will make sure the cell has not 
been destroyed. I will look up the virgin 
queens in about two days, and if I find them 
I will mot disturb them before the 
day.” 

‘Have you any object in not 
through them often 7’ 

‘Yes, 1 have, and if it were not for the 
frequent loss of queen-cells I would prefer 
not to touch the hives until the queen was 
due to lay. My rule is, don’t disturb any hive 
having a virgin queen—tfirst, it isan unneces- 
sary loss of time, and, secondly, the young 
queen often gets excited on the opening of 


them 
look 


before 


eleventh 


looking 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES “cle 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send for acopy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branch, G. B. Lewis Co., 19 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities at: very low fre ight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 








25 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax, x 25 se s"poune= 


low, upon its receipt, or 27 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


Standard Bred Queens. 


Acme of Perfection. 
Not a Hybrid Among Them. 


IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each; 6 for $4.00. 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues measured 25 
100 inch. These are the red clover hustlers of 


it This is a good time 
w to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 

25 cents a pound — 





Tennessee Queens! | 

Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 34% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 





miles. None impure within America. 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 75c each, or 6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
28 years’ experience. Discount teed. FRED W. MuTH & Co. 


on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers aspecialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 
6A 26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Headquarters for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts. 
Catalog on application. CINCINNATI, O. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writi 
ng 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A 26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


MERE EER EERE 
S 


=; Red Clover Queens 


LONG-TONGUED BEES ARE DEMANDED NOW, 


NB Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Pre- 
mium for sending us TWO new subscribers 
to the American Bee Journal for one year 

(with $2); or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending 
us FOUR new subscribers with $4.00). 








( 





We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- 9§& 
ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 
any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, 
Breathe imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 
They stored red clover honey last season. 


All queens guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and all will be 
= clipped, unless otherwise ordered. 


CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: 
$1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Untested, 


~ 


SHE GEG? SIE GIES DESDE SIEGE SIEGE SIE GEG 


Please Mention the Bee Journal 
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the hive and rushes over thi 
chase her, and the result is s 
probably killed.’ 

‘Is the queen always to | 
in getting excited 7” 

‘No, not always. Ther 
about acolony of bees havin: 
that makes them different 
nies, and these colonies req vir 
cautious manipulation. 
are not contented to wait 
quires a queen to make hi 
but seem intent on driving th 
the hive. There are other be 
down every cell given — a 
will ball their queen, whether 
{ gin, every time the hive is ope 

‘Do you get many colon ie s t 
trouble in that way ?” 

‘It may not be often such 
but when it does I frequently find 
one nucleus so disposed, and usua 
the whole of the bees having be: 
one colony to form nuclei.” 

**If you have such troubles yor 
few queens. ”’ 

‘Certainly. If I could only vet 
of my virgin queens mated and la 
year I would consider I did well. & 
I do much better, and others wors: 

‘* Would there be a greater loss t 
cent ?”’ 

‘oh. yes, during some seasons 
no honey being stored the loss m 
percent or more during certain 
the season. I frequently have had 
total losses of several batches o 
tributed. This would occur very ear 





oe 


spring, when there was a return t 
wintry weather, chiefly cold winds E 
results depend greatly upon the seaso a 


ing the past season [ had exeelle 
almost every cell producing a 
then honey was plentiful.” 

‘lL always thought the 
queens were too high, and to t 
truth, I intended to rear queens to se 
I got a little practice. I can now see? 
is not all gold that glitters.” 


ae 4 
Cold Winters and Brood-Rearing. 
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prices « 








A Stray Straw in Gleanings in Bee- 
says: 

The colder the weather in w 
warmer the center of the cluster. 1 
the case, theory would lead us t 
brood-rearing earlier in cold tha 
winters. I’ve often wondered whet 
theory was indorsed by practice. Now 
L. Stachelhausen, in the Southland \) 
and says: When I kept bees 
climate, more than 30 years ago, | 
in outdoor wintering that, th 
winter the earlier brood-rearing 


Section-Honey Without Separators. fF 


Editor Root says in Gleanings 
ture: 

I once heard an extensive bee 
in convention and say he had 
arators—that he could and did 
them; and, what was more, ! 
good prices for his non-sepat 
he did for that produced wit 
happened that, months aft 
across some of this man’s 
honey; and, of all the ** kick 
the buyer! The long and sh 
would never buy any mort 
again. It was too crooked 


} 


everything: so when I hea 
man talk, I wonder whet 
trade. 


Bees That Are Rustlers 


E. H. 
Culture: 


Schaeffle says in G 


At present the efforts of | 
seem to be confined to stre 
of their stock to the utn ‘a 
this elongating of the bee's P: 
benefit to those bee-keep i 
clover sections, to the ay 





working qualities of the 








ee 


a 
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wnee. It is a well-known fact that 
onies of bees will put up several hun- 
sunds of honey in a season, while 
the same apiary will not give a 
surplus. I hold that the bee 
< one that will give the most honey 
erave conditions. When I sit down 
my best colonies and compare its 
nts with that of the average colony, I 
: the rustlers come out of the hive on 
stop an instant to gather themselves 
pring, and then are away like a bul- 
rning to the average colony I see that 
< come out leisurely, slowly crawl half 
the front of the hive, stop for the 
ind then, springing out slowly, circle 
surely wing their way to the fields. 
ne. the rustlers come down on the 
¢-hboard with a bounce, and rush into 
ve as though the queen’s business could 
while the bees of the average colony 
n the alighting-board exhausted, rest 
for several seconds, and then slowly 
nto the hive. 


Now. | can not go with the bees to the 
is and far away,”’ but it is safe to assume 
hey work in the field as they do at the 

If this is the case, the rustlers will 
two trips to the sluggards’ one. I be- 
eve we can, by careful selection, produce a 
strain of rustlers just as the fast trotter has 
eel leveloped. 


we NFR FOR FER ARS FER SEAS AIS AIR AINA Fee 


“ Red Clover Queens! 


bred from a daughter of the A. I. 

Root Co. long-tongue $200.00 Queen, 

i : and mated in my apiary where there 

is nothing but the best Italian stock. 

[ have drones flying in my apiary from seven 

different States. Untested, 0c each, $5.50 per 
dozen. Safe arrival. 


W. J. FOREHAND, 
29Det FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Please menticn Bee Journal when writing. 











COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK FREE. 
Contains 208 pages, profusely illustrated, plans 
for houses, incubators, brooders, coops, etc. 
Given free if you send this advertisement and 
25cents fora year’s subscription to our Journal. 
‘LAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


2Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


LAndStrogn on.. 
The Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 











This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 

an Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Hach subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
ructions of this book one cannot fail 
be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
cess with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 

vith the American Bee Journal for 

year—both for $1.75; or, we will 

il it asa premium for sending us 

'HREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
urnal for one year, with $3.00. 

his is a splendid chance to get a 

nd bee-book for a very little money 


vork, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
+ & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





BEE- BOOKS |? 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Go. Ghicago. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Agions 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiz.ry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, pene 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Disaltentie Ap 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth, Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, D) cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00, 





Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the princi ral portion 
of the book called “ Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet, Price, 25 cents, 


Bienenzucht und cn eeeenate, 2 nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and aon approved 
metgods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
Sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 00 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of mauagement in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toa colony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex peri- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ expe rience. 30 cts, 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
Shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 

Capons and Caponizing. by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 

Our Poultry Doctor, or He alth inthe Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fow!s, by Fanny 


Field.—Everythine about Poul: ry Diseases and 
their Cure, 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. e 


_Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, be 


anny Fieid.—Tells everything about Poultry 
business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


oo tel Met™ 





1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 


We can furnish you with The A. Root Co’s 


goods at wholesale or retail at their AD. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 

aid for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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xy HONEY AND BEESWAX * 


Toertdteries BRR TR EN RR IK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, July 8.—The new honey is arriving, 
and some nice lots of white clover comb have 
sold at loc per pound. The urgent demand has 
been supplied (which is very light at this sea- 
son of the year), and we find shipments begin- 
ning to accumulate so that 15c would be accepted 
if offered; amber grades are nominal at 12@13c. 
Extracted, white, is selling slowly at 5%@6c: 
amber, 5@5%c, according to body, flavor, and 
style of package. Beeswax, 30 cents for choice 
yellow. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, May 17.—No demand for comb 
honey, also stock of it well exhausted. Ex- 
tracted very dull; sales are more or less forced; 
lower prices from % to 1 cent per pound. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER. 


Boston, June 29.—There is practically no 
comb honey in our market, and owing to warm 
weather very little callforit. Are expecting 
some new comb early next month. Market for 
extracted dull, at 64%@7t«c. 

Biaxke, Scott & Lez. 


OmaAHaA, May 1.—Comb honey, extra white, 
24-frame cases, per case, $3.40; No. 1, $3.25; am- 
ber, $3.00. PEYCKE Bros. 


New York, July 8—Our market is practically 
bare of comb honey, and demand good for white 
comb. Fancy stock sells readily at 15c; No.1 
white at from 13@1l4c,and amber at 11@12c. Ex- 
tracted not in much demand, with plenty of 
supply; white, 6@6'¢c; light amber, 5'%c; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax firm at 2%. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN,. 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 18.—Honey market is 
dull with no receipts or stocks and little de- 
mand. Itis between seasous now. Prospect of 
good crop in this vicinity from what bees there 
are left, the greater portion having been killed 
by foul brood exterminators. H. R. WricuHrT. 


Detroit, June 27.—Very little old honey in 
market, and no new honey come in yet. Splen- 
did showing fora good yield of white clover 
honey. Beeswax, 26@27c; demand light. 

M. H. Hont & Son. 


BuFFALO, July 10.—No demand for honey yet 
unless a very small amount of fancy white at 
perhaps 15@l6c. Some old lots still about, un- 
salable, almost, at 6,8 and 10 cents. Beeswax, 
22@28c. BATTERSON & Co. 


Kansas City, June 14.—Very little old honey 
on our market but what is damaged by being 
granulated. Sales are light at 15 cents for best 
grade No. 1 Colorado. Amber,13c. Beeswax 
firm at 25@30c. 

W. R. CROMWELL PrRopvwce Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


San FRANCISCO, June 19.—White comb, 11%@ 
12% cents; amber, 9@10c; dark, 6@8 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5%@o%c; light amber, 4@4i¢c; 
amber, 34%@4c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Market shows no quotable improvement, but 
there are no large quantities obtainable at the 
prices generally named by dealers. Ina small 
way,for especially desirable quantities, slightly 
higher prices than are quoted are being realized. 





Fancy White Comb Honey 
ant in no-drip cases: also Ex- 
tracted Honey. State price, 


Wall We pay spot cash. Frep W. Mutu 
& Co., Front & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reference—German National Bank, Cincinnati. 


28A17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


We will pay 26c. cash, per Ib. for 
pure, bright ye llow bee sWwax, 
and 20c. cash, per lb. for pure, 
dark beeswax delivered here, 
CHAMBERLAIN MEDICINE Co, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 

27A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted. 


Comb and Extracted Honey. Will buy your 
honey no matter what quantity. Mail sample 
of extracted, state quality of comb honey and 
price expected delivered in Cincinnati. I pay 

romptly on receipt of goods. Refer you to 
srighton a Bank, this city. 








.H. BER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
29Atf Piease mention the Bee Journal. 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


18, 190}, 








We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXbPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WAN1 IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE, 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
' eo W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 


carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal w).en writing 





LEARN TO SING 


AT HOME by af thorough method 
of training. yith my complete 
course I guarantee to train and cul- 
tivate your voice or refund your 


money. The best musical knowledge 
arranged especially for Home Study. 

4 Has Highest Endorsement, Beautiful 

Aj descriptive bookletsent free. Address 


+t Prof. G. M. Whaley, Kalamazoo, Mich- 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, warranted 





Tested, $1.00; Untested, 75cents, by return mail. 
RIVER FUREST APIARIES, 
Oak Park P.O. River Forest, Cook Co., ILL. 


21Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 











the order: 

5% 10% 25% Som 
Sweet Clover (white) ...... 70c $1.20 vi 7s $5.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow) of 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Alsike Clover...........0.- 1.70 3.75 7.00 
White Clover...........+.- 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........00.. 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckw heat .... .30c 50 1.00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


RISE 


To say ty the reaaers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen ..$1.00 
3 Untested Queens., 2. 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.2 
3 Tested Queens.... 3, 
1 select tested queen 1.50 
Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 


Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journai when writing, 
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34 Dadants Foundation. %:: 














We guarantee sea Why does it sell |. 
satisfaction. so well? WI 
What more can anybody do? eeaety, Because it has always given better satis. 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, Bees tom than any other. 
LOSS. ecause in 23 years there have not been any 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. —" but thousands of comp 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Egy 
for sale at very low prices. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., i 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Red Clover Queens 
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We have been telling you through our advertisements of the 
superior stock of queens we are furnishing this year, and we have 
abundant testimony from others corroborating our opinion. 
Look at the following which is only one of the numerous endorse- 
ments received. 

July 5, 1901. 

The bees are working as I never saw them work before, and 
already there is over 100 pounds of honey in the hive, and all 
from clover. I am led to believe that long tongues and good 
working qualities go together. 

Yours very truly, OREL L. HERSHISER, 
Supt. N. Y. State Apiarian Exhibit, Agricultural Building, 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N.Y. 


This refers to a colony of bees on the Pan-American grounds 
with one of our Tested Red Clover Queens reared last season. 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture one year and one Untested kh: 
Clover Queen, $2.00. 

Gleanings in Bee-Culture one year with Tested Red Cl 
Queen, $4.00. 

Gleanings in Bee-Culture one year with Select Tested 
Clover Queen, $6.00. 


If you want something good you can not do better tha 


order one of these queens. All orders are filled promptly. 
extra postage on these offers to foreign countries. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 


(U. S.A. 


144 & 146 Erie Street. 
BEB” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “GuieNco ToL 
are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CH! 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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